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(Concluded from page 196.) 


Upon her next visit to Newyate she was, at her 
own request, left alone with the women for several 
hours. She read to them the parable of the Lord 
of the Vineyard, talked to them about the eleventh 
hour, and of Christ’s love for sinners, and His wil- 
lingness to save them—addressed herself to the 
mothers, whose innocent children were forced to 
share with them the miseries of their prison life, 
pining for want of food and clothing and whole- 
some air, and proposed opening a school for them. 
The following day on going to the prison she 
found they had selected one of their own number 
as school-mistress, and the governor of the prison, 
though with little confidence in the experiment, 
een them an unoccupied cell for a school: room. 

€ person chosen as teacher proved herself well 
qualified for the task, became thoroughly reformed 
herself, a humble, earnest Christian, and at the end 
of three months received a free pardon. She did 
hot, however, long survive her release. Her health, 

ready undermined, rapidly declined, and she 
died in the hope of a blessed immortality. 

The next step on the part of Elizabeth Fry, was 
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to introduce suitable and regular employment, and 
though many regarded the idea as visionary, she 
and a few other ladies, who had volunteered their 
assistance, persevered in what proved to be one of 
their most effective instrumentalities for good. 

In 1817, she with eleven others, formed an ‘ As- 
sociation for the Improvement of the Female 
Prisoners in Newgate,’’ and henceforth their atten- 
tion was mainly directed to abuses requiring the 
co-operation of Government officials for their re- 
moval. The exposure of these abuses, reflecting 
upon previous legislation, or showing the culpable 
neglect of the proper authorities, naturally awakened 
with some a feeling of hostility, and those most 
active in the work of retorm were called to endure 
no small amount of obloquy, and the notoriety into 
which they were brought by the comments of the 
press was especially repugnant to Elizabeth Fry. 
But she was too firmly anchored upon the Rock to 
be moved by these winds and storms, and how 
beautifully the source of her calmness and power is 
portrayed in the following extract from one of her 
letters: ‘*I desire to live in the fear of God rather 
than of men, and that neither good report nor evil 
report, the approbation nor disapprobation of men 
should move me; but that my eye should be kept 
single to the Great and Good Shepherd and Bishop 
of Souls. This is my continual prayer.” 

While Elizabeth Fry was thus subjected to these 
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adverse criticisms, the happy change which was 
going on at Newgate, through her womanly kind- 
ness and Christian sympathy, was beginning to at- 
tract the attention of magistrates and philanthro- 
pists in different parts of the country, many of 
whom, anxious to inspect the work for themselves, 
were Often at the prison. Sidney Smith was one 
of these, who, deeply interested in the public ac- 
counts, obtained permission to accompany her to 
Newgate, and afterwards confessed that he had 
never been more affected and impressed than by 
the touching spectacle which he there witnessed. 
And a distinguished statesman of our own country 
bore similar testimony when he said that ‘the 
greatest wonder to him in London, beyond even 
the Tower and Westminster Abbey, was to hear 
Elizabeth Fry preach to the depraved women in 
Newgate Prison.”” The aged Queen Charlotte, too, 
whu, through her long life, had seldom shown 
much interest beyond the cold formalities and eti- 
quette of her court, having heard of the reform at 
Newgate, and impressed by the religious awakening 
among some of her attendants who had been eye 
witnesses of the work carried on by Elizabeth Fry, 
desired to see her, and requested her presence at 
the public examination of the metropolitan schools, 
at the hall of the Mansion House. Feeling that 
she could not with propriety disregard the invita 
tion, she repaired to the hall at the hour appointed, 
and the Queen advanced to meet her with every 
token of cordial respect and sympathy. ‘It was,”’ 
said one who was present, ‘‘ a striking scene, and one 
which has been painted by an artist—the diminutive 
stature of the Queen covered with diamonds, and the 
all figure of her guest clag in her simple Friends’ 
dress—the meed of approval offered by royalty at 
the shrine of mercy and good works.” 

The humane work established at Newgate had 
now become so systematized that it was successfully 
managed by those who had generously offered their 
assistance, and Elizabeth Fry, wuile still exercising 
a watchful supervision, was so far released from the 
details that she found time for various other be- 
nevolent objects. 

The female prisoners on board the convict ships 
awaiting transportation to New South Wales she 
frequently visited, supplying all needful comforts 
for the long voyage, presenting each with a copy 
of the Holy Scriptures, and providing them with 
employment, the profit of which should be paid 
them on their arrival. She was also busily engaged 
in preparing a shelter for homeless wanderers in 
the streets of London, in examining the prisons of 
other cities and giving information and advice as 
it was sought by those engaged in similar reforms. 

The welfare of those in service at the coast. guard 
stations, comprising with their families a popula- 
tion of 21,000, she had much at heart, and after 
persistent efforts and many wearisome journeys, she 
succeeded in obtaining a grant from the Govern- 
ment of £500, which, supplemented by private 

subscriptions and dynations of books, enabled her 
to collect a library of nearly 26,000 volumes, which 
she distributed to the 500 different stations. She 
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also furnished profitable reading for the fishermen, 
for the packet ships at Falmouth, and the shepherds 
of Salisbury Plain. 

The condition of criminals under sentence of 
death imposed a heavy burden upon her spirit, 
Feeling the incompatibility of capital punishment 
with the spirit of Christianity, she asks: ‘¢ Is it for 
man thus to take the prerogative of the Almighty 
into his own hands? Is it not his place rather to 
reform such, or restrain them from the commission 
of further evil? At least to afford poor erring fel- 
low-mortals an opportunity of proving their repent- 
ance by amendment of life.” 

In 1823, when engaged in religious service at 
Bristol, she spent a few hours with Hannah More, 
at Barley Wood, whose labors on behalf of the 
poor and ignorant among the cliffs of Cheddar 
were in harmony with much of her own work, and 
she often referred to the visit with pleasure and 
satisfaction, which seemed fully reciprocated by 
Hannah More. 

William Wilberforce, also, who had long been 
known for his earnest and untiring advocacy of 
West Indian emancipation, and of laws for the sup- 
pression of the slave trade, was one of her most re- 
liable helpers, and in all her charities she was 
warmly supported by her own family, especially by 
her brothers, Samuel and Joseph John Gurney, and 
her brother-in-law, Thomas Fowell Buxton, whose 
influence in Parliament was often of essential value. 

Notwithstanding her family responsibilities, and 
various benevolent enterprises, and duties in con- 
nection with the church at home, we find her fre- 
quently with her husband, or some other member 
of her family. attending in Christian love the re- 
mote meetings of her own community in Great 
Britain and Ireland, where her services appear to 
have been largely blessed. 

In 1831 she speaks of a satisfactory visit, in com- 
pany with William Allen, to the Duchess of Kent, 
and her pleasing daughter Victoria, then 13 years 
of age, and heir apparent to the English throne, 
who received them cordially, and after freely al- 
luding to subjects of reform, a way opened’ on 
parting to express her desire that the best of bless- 
ings should rest upon them. 

Soon after this, on board a hospital ship in the 
river Thames, Elizabeth Fry was introduced to the 
estimable Queen Adelaide, and several others of 
the reigning family, which led to subsequent inter- 
course, from which good resulted in various di- 
rections. 

About this time, in addition to her numerous 
avocations, her Scripture Text Book, for every day - 
in the year, was prepared, and many thousand 
copies were gratuitously distributed by her own 
hand. 

We are now approaching the period when her 
extensive and laborious service upon the Continent 
commenced. She had been for some years in cof 
respondence with distinguished philanthropis‘s 1m 
different parts of Europe, thus becoming informed 
of the cruelties practiced in many of the prisons, 
and the oppression and suffering of the poorer 
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classes, and she felt drawn to a personal inspection 
and to such service as she might be enabled to ren- 
der. The Friends of her meeting being consulted, 
approved her proposed mission abroad, and furnish- 
ed her with proper credentials as a minister of the 
Gospel. She left home in the winter of 1838, ac- 
companied by her husband and their valued co- 
laborer, Josiah Forster, uncle of William Edward 
Forster, whose name of late years has been so 
honorably associated with public affairs in England. 

In Paris comfortable apartments were provided 
for them, where in conference with the Duchess de 
Broglie, daughter of Madame de Staél, Edmond de 
Pressensé and others, they discussed the most prac- 
ticable means of prosecuting their beneficent work. 
The chief prisons, in this polished but irreligious 
capital, were visited, among which was the Con- 
ciergerie, where the unfortunate Marie Antoinette 
spent the weary. hours of imprisonment which pre- 
ceded her execution. After some months of dili- 
gent labor in different parts of France and Switzer- 
land, she was again permitted, for a brief season, 
to join her family, and give needful attention to 
branches of her home missionary work. 

Upon one occasion she was urgently solicited to 
dine at the Mansion House, with prominent officers 
of the government, which-would afford her an op- 
portunity to present for their consideration some 
important subjects. She felt that accepting this 
invitation involved a serious responsibility, and her 
heart found utterance in the fervent petition, ‘‘ be 
pleased, oh Lord, to be very near unto us this day, 
and help us to adorn Thy doctrine, and to speak the 
right thing in the right way, that the cause of truth, 
righteousness and mercy may be promoted.”’ The 
next day we find the following entry in her diary, 
which gives a concise and graphic view of her 
world-wide interests. After acknowledging that 
through condescending mercy her prayer of the 
previous day had been answered, she says: ‘I had 
an important conversation with Sir James Graham, 
our present Secretary of State, upon a female prison 
being built; with ‘Lord Aberdeen, Foreign Secre- 
tary, I spoke on some matters connected with the 
present state of the continent—with Lord Stanley, 
our Colonial Secretary, upon the state of our penal 
colonies, and the condition of the women in them, 
hoping to open the door for further communication 
upon these subjects. Nearly the whole dinner was 
occupied in deeply interesting conversation with 
Prince Albert and Sir Robert Peel. With the Prince 

spoke very seriously upon the education of their 
children, the management of the nursery, and the 
infinite importance of a holy and religious life, how 
Thad seen in all ranks that there is no real peace 
and prosperity without it. Then the state of Eu- 
Tope was referred to, and the advancement ot reli- 
gion in the Continental Courts. I spoke of our 
Own prison system, and my fear that punishments 
were becoming too severe. With Sir Robert Peel 

dwelt much more upon prisons and pressed upon 
him the need of mercy, and begged him to see the 
New Prison, with a view to having the dark cells a 
little altered.’? Elizabeth Fry was also led at this 








time into some explanation of her own religious 
principles, particularly in reference to worship and 
prayer, and her reasons for not uniting, or rising at 
the giving out of toasts, against which she bore a 
decided testimony. 

The following year she again visited the Conti- 
nent, attended by her husband and one of her 
daughters, and rejoiced to see the work of re- 
form going on in several of the prisons and hos- 
pitals. From Paris their steps were turned to Hol- 
land, Belgium, parts of Germany and the south of 
France, where their labors, although occasionally 
misunderstood and opposed, were mostly well re- 
ceived and met with hearty co-operation. Among 
those who entered zealously into her plans and 
exerted their wide influence in her favor were 
Merle .d’ Aubigné, Guizot, Prime Minister of 
France, and the Chevalier Bunsen, whose sun, 
Ernest Bunsen, shortly after -married her niece, 
Elizabeth Gurney. The sufferings of the Walden- 
ses from their fresh persecutions appealed strongly 
to her sympathies, and on her return to England 
we find her conferring with the young Queen and 
Prince Albert in devising means for their relief. 

While thus keeping steadily and prayerfully in 
view the object of her serious mission, 1t is interest- 
ing to observe how readily, when the weight of 
service was somewhat lifted, her cultured eye seized 
upon points of grandeur and beauty in the regions 
through which they passed, and with what reverent 
thankfulness she could exclaim, as she gazed upon 
the wonders of the Alpine scenery, or admired the 
flowers, and groves, and vineyards, ‘* My Father 


‘made them all.’’ 


But time will not suffice to give the remarkable 
details of the oft-repeated journeys made by these 
‘‘Christian Tourists’? on behalf of suffering hu- 
manity. Their loving, self.denying labors, however, 
seem very beautifully comprehended in the poet’s 
lines : 

“Unto prisons, where men lay in chains, 

To haunts where Hunger pined ; 7 

To kings and courts forgetful of the pains 

And wants of human-kind, 
Scattering sweet words, and quiet deeds of good, 
Along their way,,like flowers. 
Or pleading as Christ’s freemen only could 
With princes and with powers > 
Their single aim the purpose to fulfill 
Of Truth, from day to day ; 
Simply obedient to its guiding will, 
They kept their pilgrim way. 

Yet dream not, hence, the beautiful and old 

. Were wasted on their sight, 

Who in the school of Christ had learned to hold 

All outward things aright. 


Returning from her last visit to the Continent 
in 1843, it became painfully evident to her friends 
that her health was breaking down under long- 
continued mental and bodily exertion, and the rest 
which she sought at the quiet seaside failed to re- 
store her waning strength. 

In the spring of 1845 she paid her last visit to 
Earlham, the*home of her early years, where sweetly 
mingling with dear relatives and friends, she spent 
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several weeks, and was frequently taken to the meet- 
ing at Norwich, where, says her biographer, ‘‘ seated 
in her wheeled chair, she ministered with extraor- 
dinary life and power to those present ; her memory 
in using Scripture in no degree failing her, or her 
power ‘in applying it.” 

In the summer her husband accompanied her to 
Ramsgate, hoping for benefit from the stimulus of 
sea air, and for a time their hopes seemed likely to 
be realized. She greatly enjoyed her room with its 


receive her friends, and upon one occasion entered 
into animated conversation on important topics 
with the Chevalier Bunsen, D’Aubigné, Josiah 


Forster, her brother Samuel Gurney, and others | 


who had gathered around her. 

Thus the summer months passed, and with the 
cooler weather of autumn her attacks of acute suf- 
fering were more frequent ; she, however, retained 
an interest in the progress of reformatory work in 
various quarters, and in important current events, 
writing or dictating many short notes to her friends, 
and expressing satisfaction in having with her so 
many of her own dear family. During moments 
of comparative relief from pain she was busy in 
making selections for another Scripture text book. 
‘* With this devout employment her work was 
finished below ; strikingly but unconsciously did it 
exemplify the tenor of the life that was about to 
close ; fervently aspiring heavenward and attracting 
others thither.”’ 

When able to listen she often asked to hear cer- 
tain portions of Scripture read, and one morning, 
after a paroxysm of extreme suffering, she requested 
a grandson to read Psalm xxvii. Half an hour 
later his brother entering the room, without refer- 
ring to the previous reading she again called for 
Psalm xxvii,, words which had doubtless been a 
source of help and strength during the vicissitudes 
of her active lite, and which now came to her, 
weak and helpless, in tones of comforting assurance. 
Perfectly aware that she was fast nearing the bound 
of this life, in the full assurance of faith, no fears 
or doubts clouded the brightness of her setting sun. 
Gradually sinking, yet retaining her consciousness 
nearly to the end, she peacefully breathed her last, 
Tenth mo. 13th, 1845, aged 65 years. 


For Friends’ Review. 


SCME RECENT PEACE ASPIRATIONS. 


Although the Moravians are a people, or a de- 
nomination, whose earlier annals show thenf to 
have held a decided testimony against war, it is not 
often that they are publicly heard from, as are 
Friends and the Mennonites, in pronounced oppo- 
sition to the evil of carnal fighting. The following, 
however, from an editorial in a late number of 
The Moravian, is right to the point, and will make 
amends for pretty extended silence : 

‘¢ There is something very humiliating to Chris- 
tians in the warlike reports that come from Europe. 
That two Christian nations, England and Russia, 
should stand so long in the attitude of two bad- 
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tempered boys ready to fight over a toy, or of two 
brutal roughs about to maim each other out of all 
semblance to men for the prize of a few hundred 
dollars, and the ‘honor’ of victory, shows how 
little has been accomplished in this matter by the 
professed followers of the Prince of Peace during 
the eighteen centuries and more of the Gospel era. 
Whose sin is it that wars have not long ago ceased 


_ among Christians? It certainly is a sin the respon- 


| sibility for which the Christian Church must bear. 
charming views of the ocean, was able at times to | 


For two Christian nations to fight is never justifiable 
under any circumstances ; just as little as it is now 
And it 
is as unnecessary in one case as in the other. Are 
there not enough true Christians in the world to 
enforce peace among nations as they do among 
persons? Perhaps it might assist to this end if our 
Moravian friends at their General Synod or Confer- 
ence would re affirm their ancient testimony against 
engagement in war—that is, if such could be done 
with the brethren’s unity.” 

An excellent plea for peace, issued within a few 
months, in England, is a book by James Anson 
Farrer, entitled Military Manners and Customs. 
The title may be a little misleading, for, should 
any one with military proclivities think to find in 
the book that which will gratify his martial tastes, 
he will be doomed to go through its pages unsatis- 
fied. The author combats the assertion that the 
wars of the present are less atrocious than those of 
former times; he withdraws the mask from the 
fighting of the age of “chivalry,” showing its 
brutal and mercenary sides ; treats of the duplicity 
of military stratagems ; the unfairness in war shown 
by so called civilized nations toward those styled 
savages ; discusses the curiosities of military dis- 
cipline, amongst other things the malingering (or 
feigning sickness) and self-mutilation, in order to 
escape military service; and frankly discusses the 
humiliating, sinful, stumbling attitude of the pro- 
fessing Christian Church relative to carnal warfare. 
One extract must suffice. Having spoken of the 
fact that at the period of the Protestant Reforma 
tion, there was much discussion of the question as 
to whether it was permissible for Christians to en- 
gage at all in war, J. A. Farrer continues: 


‘* Considering, therefore, that no human institu- 
tion yet devised or actually in existence, has had or 
has a moral influence or facilities for exercising it 
at all equal to that enjoyed by the Church, it is all 
the more to be regretted that she has never taken 
any real interest in the abolition of a custom which 
is at the root of half the crime and misery with 
which she has to contend. Whatever hopes might 
have reasonably been entertained of the Reformed 
Church as an anti-military agency, the cause of 
peace soon sank into a sort of heresy, or what was 
worse, an unfashionable tenet, associated, ¢0n- 
demnea, and contemned with other articles of re 
ligious dissent. ‘Those who condemn the pro- 
fession or art of soldiery,’ said Sir James Turner 
(1683), ‘smell rank of anabaptism and quakery. 
The book should be widely circulated. 

Another new work, which contains not a few as- 
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pirations for national and international peace, is a 
volume entitled Zhe World as the Subject of Re- 
demption (Bampton Lectures), the author of which 
is W. H. Freemantle, Canon of Canterbury. In 
treating upon *‘ Steps towards the Ideal of a Chris- 
tian World,’’ he says: 

“The Alabama Convention is in itself a first 
great act of universal Church policy and interna- 
tional religion. It is said, indeed, by some writers 
that the Alabama Convention was of no universal 
significance because it was the product of special 
circumstances. But the most special circumstance, 
the determining one, was this, that the two con- 
tracting nations felt it to be for their best interest 
tobe at peace. It will be a great step gained to- 
wards a international tribunal when the nations 
who feel that their main interest is peace are willing 
to submit their differences to arbitration. The 
effort of all the scattered members of the universal 
Church should be that such acts should be repeated 
again and again. Our Peace and Arbitration So- 
cieties are the first agents in this work; but all 
Christian societies which have any wide aim must 
join in the movement, and by prayer and effort 
compass the blessed result.’”’ 

I will only add to this that the Society of Friends, 
with its pronounced and well known testimony 
against war, should be in itself a complete Peace 
and Arbitration Society, without any further or- 
ganization (so far as our membership is concerned) 
tothatend. With the education and the spiritual 
understanding that our members presumably pos- 
sess, it appears to me that our influence in behalf 
of the principles of peace ought to be felt far more 
widely in the world than it is. In the daily or 
weekly secular paper which we receive, as well as 
in the religious journal, or in the distinctive peace 
publication, there opens a field in which this talent 
might profitably be exercised by those who endeavor 
to walk consistently in the ways of peace. 

JosiaH _W. LEEDs. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


A QuaKER Love Story, AND OTHER POEMS. 
Maria W. Jones. 
Printers. 1885. 


When a lover of wild flowers meets by the roadside 
a blossom before unknown, it gives much pleasure by 
its freshness and sweetness, even if no more con- 
spicuous in color and form than the aster, gentian or 
golden rod. Such a delight, one who enjoys poetry 
may find in this handsomely printed little book. 
“Simplicity and truthfulness’? do indeed charac- 
terize it ; as is said in the author’s modest preface ; 
also, the words apply which are quoted from Charles 
Lamb, ‘‘ a certain sweet New Testament plainness.”’ 
The quaintness and old-time flavor of the ‘‘ Quaker 
Love-Story’’ are charming. While reading it, we 
seem to be sitting an arm chair, or rocking chair, in 
asquare-built farm house, by a great big open fire- 
place, such as our author’s frontispiece shows us ; 
With the tall old family clock ticking loudly in the 
corner. We find in this quiet story a beauty 


By 
Chicago: J. L. Regan & Co., 
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of life now vanishing away. It appears, in a dif- 
ferent way, almost as antique, already, as what we 
read of in English or Scotch ballads, of which the 
very copies are growing scarce. 

A similar charm, of unaffected truthfulness and 


| felicity of expression, pervades the other poems in 


this volume. Their fitness for a measure of popu- 
larity, although none of them are sensational, is 
shown by many of them having found acceptance in 
Scribner’s, the Century, Independent, Christian 
Union, and other periodicals. The Sonnets, of 
which there are six, meet the essential conditions 
of that kind of poem, with a degree of elegance. 
Perhaps the author will pardon the critical remark 
that, in the sonnet ‘‘ Onward to the Sea,”’ a line 
has inadvertently dropped or been left out. It may 
have been the eighth line (as there are only thirteen 
instead of fourteen); possibly the seventh and 
eighth lines should have read thus: 


Safe and secure to speed us on our quest, 
Without a shoal our passage to restrain, 


Poems: By Mary M. Miller. With a Memoir of 
Her Life, By Her Sister, Lydia M. Chase. 
Columbus, Ohio: W. G. Hubbard. 1885. 
Mary M. Miller was the daughter of Valentine 

Meader, a minister among Friends in Vermont, 

and afterwards residing in Vassalboro’, Maine. 

Besides the poems, which abound in religious senti- 

ment and the expression of warm domestic affection, 

this little volume contains also interesting accounts 
of the lives of Mary M. Miller and her mother, 

Joanna M. Miller. The book is neatly printed, with 

a likeness of the author of the poems as a frontis- 

piece. Its ‘‘ getting-up” is creditable to W. G. 

Hubbard as an Authors’ Publisher. 


Abridged from the London Friend. 
THE LATE ENDRE DAHL. 


Endre Dahl, was born at Stavanger, Norway, on 
the 18th of Ninth month, 1816. About the year 
1840 he was received into membership by the 
little company of Friends at that place, he being 
at that time in the twenty-fourth year of his age, 
shortly after which he was united in marriage with 
Maria Endberg, who, not long before, had also 
been received into membership by Stavanger Two 
Months Meeting. 

This marriage, after the manner of Friends, was 
adjudged to be contrary to the Lutheran ecclesi- 
astical law, and they were ‘‘sentenced to be sent 
to prison for ten days, and kept during that time 
on bread and water; the marriage also was to be 
annulled.’”” They were prepared to suffer, and 
Endre Dahl took no steps whatever to procure a 
reversal ; but it came to pass that after having 
been moved from Court to Court, it was presented 
for decision, and finally cancelled, by the then 
reigning monarch, Oscar I. 

In the year 1845 Endre Duhl’s voice was first 
heard in public ministry, which proved greatly to 
the comfort of his friends, soon after which he 
commenced his highly-valued pastoral visits to the 
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little companies and scattered members in the 
south of Norway, in which service he was engaged, 
more or less, to the end of his days. 

He had been long in feeble health, and liable to 
much internal suffering. For a time it was with 
great difficulty he was able to attend meetings, but 
for nearly twelve months his health had somewhat 
improved. His last visit of Christian love was 
paid very recently ; he returned from Erfjord only 
two days prior.to his final illness setting in. 

On First-day, the 6th of Ninth month, he was 
twice at meeting, on both of which occasions he was 
silent. This, however, was not uncommon; when 
at home his voice was rarely heard in meeting, but 
he took an active part in the discipline of the 
Society, and as correspondent with. the. Conti- 
nental Committee of the Meeting for Sufferings of 
London Yearly Meeting. 

On returning home alter meeting alarming symp- 
toms speedily set in. The final illness came 
unexpectedly, but found not this servant of the 
Lord unprepared when time gave place to eternity ; 
mortality being swallowed up of life. The removal 
of our dear friend is very touching. He was a 
succorer of many; and not a few sorrow under a 
sense of their loss, and the loss sustained by the 
Church. One who knew and highly valued him, 
wrote thus, on hearing of his removal from our 
midst: ‘‘ I cannot mourn for our dear friend, for 
we are not like those who are without hope; I 
would rather that we rejoice for and with him, as 
standing (we reverently trust) in the presence,of 


jhe King, with raiment washed and made white in 
the blood of the Lamb.”’ 


— .- 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Syria—Brumana.—The Monthly Record says: 
Our dear friend Maria Feltham has once more left 
England for her work at Brumana; on the 29th 
ult., she met some members of the Syrian commit- 
tee and a few other friends in London, and on the 
30th, started in the steamship Rome—hoping to 
reach Mount Lebanon in about a fortnight; but it 
is feared, from recent accounts, as in the following 
extracts, that she may be detained in quarantine, 
on her way. thither. 

Recent letters report the health of the mission 
workers good, and their hands full. 

T. Waldemeier writes: ‘* We have to thank our 
Heavenly Father for His manifold blessings and 
protecting tender care with which He has watched 
over the Mission and its workers by day and night. 
The enemies are not allowed to do us any harm, 
and many difficulties which we cannot always de- 
scribe to our dear friends, are overcome by Divine 
strength, and the work of grace is carried on within 
our Own souls, and in the souls of those to whom 
we have been sent. . 

‘* We can preach the Gospel freely everywhere, 
and sow the seed of the word of God; yet the 
numbers of truly converted souls are always small, 

the chaff is plentiful, and the wheat but very little. 
But this ought not to discourage nor paralyze our 


actions ; we must go on with prayer and patience; 
no doubt much of the fruit of our labors hidden 
here below will be revealed to us in the better land.” 

Dr. Beshara, writing on the 21st ult., says: ‘* We 
hear with much joy of the return of Maria Feltham, 
I think I cannot fulfil my promise to meet her at 
Port Said, as I should have to be five days in 
quarantine, so we hope to meet at Beyrout, where 
she has to be also five days in quarantine, and per- 
haps she will have to pass other five days in quar- 
antine at Alexandria or Port Said. All the quar. 
antine is at sea. 

‘* The Greek Bishop paid us a visit last week; 
he has visited the Mission House, Girls’ Training 
House, and Hospital; when he came to the bal- 
cony of the hospital, he said, ‘I am sure the pa. 
tients will become well in this place. May the 
Lord bless the people who send the means to help 
these poor sufferers.’ Then he went to one of the 
private wards, and prayed for one patient, putting 
the hand over the head of the patient, but his words 
were mostly from the Gospel and Psalms. After — 
leaving for Beyrout, he spoke to some of the 
Greeks very highly of Friends’ work at Brumana, 
‘although,’ he said, ‘ they have gained some of our 
young men whom we ought to have in our church,’ 

«* The Medical Missionaries in Syria are thinking 
now of organizing a conference, with the object of 
stimulating and increasing both medical as well as 
missionary zeal and knowledge. It is decided that 
the next conference be held in Beyrout, next March. 
I think it will be very useful to have it once a year; 
Mr. Mackinnon is the present secretary.” 


RAMALLAH.—Our letters from Ramallah are 
chiefly occupied with the trouble that has arisen 
with a former native helper, who has instituted a 
law-suit against the mission for the ownership of the 
new mission houses. This has been pending fora 
good while, but there is now a fair prospect of it 
being settled in our favor. In the meantime, Dr. 
Hessenauer has been much pressed by having to 
make frequent journeys to Jerusalem, and the 
medical work has been hindered. This and the 
schools and meetings are, however, steadily con- 
tinued. A man who has just been engaged as an 
assistant-teacher, lost a little daughter last month. 
At his special desire, she was buried after the simple 
manner of Friends, in the cemetery at Ramallah. 
It says a good deal for the impression on the people, 
that there was no disturbance following this de 
parture from the usual outward ceremony on such 
occasions. 


BisHop TayLor writes from Nhangepepe, Cen- 
tral Africa, June roth: 


‘< T and half a dozen of our men are out here, 
about 300 miles from Loanda, preparing the way 
for the settlement of our families. We have sut- 
veyed a mission farm of over 2000 acres ; splendid 
land in which we can grow anything tropical of 
temperate. The people receive us gladly, and al- 
though we are poorly equipped in regard to lan- 
guage, and have no interpreter, we get on without 
much difficulty. 
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«A number of resident people, Portuguese and 
blacks, are sending us supplies in part for our sus- 
tenance. It will be the easiest thing possible for us 
to support any number of workers with no more 
farm day work than is needful for health, on prin- 
ciple No. 1, as soon as the fruits of the ground can 
have time to grow, but from thestart we will com- 
bine with it an application of principle No. 2. 


"We set out on this trip to build houses and 
brought tools in variety, but in 300 miles’ travel I 
have not seen a stick of timber that could be either 
split or sawn besides the great ‘ baobab tree, which 
has no woody fibre; we have found nothing but 
crooked scrub. We cannot make a grass house 
without wood framework; stone or adobe walls 
require wood joists and rafters. The small amount 
of timber used in the buildings here is brought a 
great distance from the Libolo country across the 
Coanzo river, a country in which the Portguese are 
not allowed to travel. 

‘‘To get the timber—crooked poles—requires 
tedious negotiations with-the ‘sobbos,’ or native 
chiefs, requiring two or three months to fill an 
order. ‘To build with adobes, to make and dry 
them and lay them up in the walls, would require 
three or four months; meantime the mass of our 
people are waiting impatiently at Loanda. During 
the dry season they could live in tents but not in 
the wet season. 

‘Further in we hope to find building timber, 
but this is a most important station that we must 
occupy; fine country, 2300 feet elevation, rich 
soil, large population and a great caravansary, 
where we can, when we get the language, preach 
to a new congregation of from too to 1000 every 
day, who will spread the glad news to the heart of 
the continent. 

‘* We ‘must advance our forces without further 
delay. This is our first inland station, and must be 
occupied first. We cannot build in time, so the 
only thing possible to secure a timely settlement 
here, and put our whole movement on the advance, 
is to buy buildings prepared to hand—a thing we 
did not intend to do. 

‘*] spent a whole night in prayer and meditation 
on this problem, and the conclusion reached is 
that, by the will of God, we must open here a re- 
ception station for our new missionaries, yearly 
arriving, and not detair. them in Loanda, and a 
training school for our new workers, giving them 
a start in language and fitness for work, and a great 
educational centre. 

‘*For the sum of goo milreis, $900, I can btiy 
good houses of stone, in which 1 can settle our two 
large families and two young men—one asa teacher, 
the other as printer—18 persons ; William H. Mead, 
wife and six children; A. E. Withey, wife and four 
children; William P. Dobson, teacher of the chil- 
dren, to be trained for missionaries, and of a native 
school, and Charles Rudolph, a printer. He will 
help with farm work till ready to open a printing 
Office. ; 

“‘The families will live in a substantial stone 
house, no equal to it in this region, and cost three 
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times what we will have to pay for it. It is ant- 
proof and will last 100 years. The two young men 
will occupy a new building near the caravansary. 
It will, in addition to quarters for the young men, 
give us room for storing goods in transit and for a 
printing office. 

‘¢ We will not really buy and take possession till 
we get the money, which I hope will be before the 
rains in October. I hope we may have funds enough 
from the amount, £400, previously ordered, but 
cannot tell, as carriers for the interior, as I have 
before stated, are hard to get at any price. With 
this lift of $900 we shall settle all our present force 
within three or four months. It is better for them 
to settle in numbers of three and upwards. * * * 

‘* Our sick are all recovering except Miss Rees. 
She is better, but may be on her way home ere this. 
God is with us and we are bound to win. It takes 
money, but we will learn short cuts, master the 
situation and learn how to avoid unnecessary ex- 
pense. 

‘“We work to great disadvantage in coming to 
a field to us so new, and in being unable to con- 
verse with the people till we can learn their lan- 
guage, but we are advancing and will rise superior 
to all these disabilities. We read Portuguese to 
the caravan people and sing, and when I see how 
eagerly the crowds listen and strain their eyes and 
ears in trying to catch the new idea, I hide my face 
and weep. Poor fellows! How long, O Lord, 
my God! How long!”—Gosfel in All Lands. 


A sHorT and novel but important work on the 
‘* Didaché”’ is the forthcoming tract by Prof. J. 
Rendel Harris, entitled, ‘‘ The Teaching of the 
Apostles and the Sibylline Books,’’ to be issued at 
Cambridge, England, by H. W. Wallis. As its 
title indicates, it treats of ‘‘a number of hitherto 
unnoticed coincidences between the language and 
thought of the Teaching of the Apostles and the 
so called Sibylline Oracles,’’ which, if more than 
coincidences, bring necessarily in their train a 
number of important consequences, not only in 
the interpretation of the ‘‘ Teaching’ and of the 
*¢ Sibylline Oracles,” but with respect to the places 
and times of production of both, and in the views 
to be obtained of the genesis of the taith, practice, 
and discipline of the Christian Church. Professor 
Harris’s excellent work on the ‘ Teaching,” 
(doubly excellent in that it was mostly pioneer 
work) published last year in the Journal of Chris- 
tian Philosophy, entitles him to a respectful hear- 
ing, even if he startles us; and, if his views in 
this pamphlet are correct, his own words are not 
extravagant : 

‘* Bryennios’s little tract is increasing in recog- 
nized importance, almost from day to day. It is 
no longer a question of mere identification between 
a lost book and a found book, by means of the num- 
ber of lines in a MS. and the record of a sticho- 
metric table of the Middle Ages; nom numerands 
sed ponderandi sunt versus ; and, being weighed, 
they require for a counterpoise the largest stones 
which the Ecclesiastical Historian can find in his 
bag. In fact the ‘Teaching of the Apostles’ is 
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the keystone of Church history, whether we in- 
clude under that term the New Testament records 
or those of the first four centuries of the Faith ; 
and, if we widen our conception of Church history 
so as to include the Semitic origins of Christianity, 
it is the bridge that spans the gulf “between the 
Church and the Synagogue from which it was so 
early divided... .. Its importance is not dimin- 
ished when we consider that we are a long way yet 
from the place where we can assert that the last 
word has been said either on the text or its inter- 
pretation.” —J/ndependent. 
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PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MO.7, 1885. 
THE TriuMPH OF ForEIGN Missions.—These 

words are at the head of a late editorial in the /n- 

dependent, whose first sentences are as follows: 


“The heart of the American church is in the 
cause of Foreign Missions. The secular papers of 
Boston testified that never had such multitudes come 
together to attend any political conventions as 
thronged the streets and overflowed the largest 
public ‘halls of Boston last week, drawn together to 
attend the seventy-fifth anniversary of the American 
Board. The annual meetings of this Board are 
always large, but this was beyond all precedent. 
Not less than twelve thousand people would be in 
attendance at once, and it was impossible for one 
who came late to find an entrance. 

‘‘If the immensity of the audiences and their 
enthusiasm were overwhelming, the occasion was a 
very simple one. There were no exciting speeches, 
nothing but reading of reports, the story of the pro- 
gress of Christ’s cause in the world, as told by of- 
ficers or missionaries of the Board.” 


Qualifying somewhat the exultation thus ex- 
pressed, let us quote a few passages from another 
paper, of a not much earlier date : 


‘« The exhibits of our large missionary organiza- 
tions seem to indicate a lessening of the streams of 
beneficence. Whether this is to be attributed to 
‘the times,’ or to diminishing interest in the causes 
appealing for help, or to a yet defective method of 
raising funds, is a question. Going back a little 
way, the figures we have read thus: The Presbyte- 
rian Home Board, $115,000 short; the Foreign, 
$60,000; the Woman’s Board, $30,000—a total 
of $205,000. The Baptist. Boards reported a short- 
age of $100,000.. The Methodists are still busy 
reducing an indebtedness of $175,000 in connec- 
tion with their missionary agencies. The American 
Missionary Board wants $100,000 to come to its 
seventy-fifth anniversary next October out of debt. 
The American Missionary Association wants $5 3,000 
to meet its annual obligations, including $13,000 
shortage carried over from last year. The Home 
Mission Society needs $30,000 to pay present de- 
mands on its now empty treasury ; and the Con- 
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gregational Union requires $15,000 to keep abreast 
of urgent calls upon its exchequer. 

‘¢ Two things at least are indicated by the fore. 
going: 1st, that the contributions to standard ob- 
jects in all the denominations are falling off; 2d, 
that the giving is as yet done by a moiety of those 
connected with these great bodies.”’ 

Once more, listen to some of the triumphant lan- 
guage of the article first cited : 

‘* Hail, then, the one hundredth anniversary of 
the American Board! Who can tell what great 
things we may not,then expect ? The Church has 
a greater work than the State. It is the Church, not 
the State, that is giving the world all its hope and 
progress. ‘The men and women who attend these 
missionary conferences are wiser than those who 
attend political conventions or who legislate in 
Congress. Wisely do they gather to consult and 
to thank God. Blessed above ordinary men is he 
to whom God gives the opportunity to help this 
work. The hundreds of consecrated lives and the 
twhnty millions of dollars expended by this Board 
have not been wasted. The morning cometh !” 

It is now many yearssince Dr. Duff, of Scotland, 
an early and devoted missionary worker, said, 
‘¢the Christian church is J/aying at missions.’ 
This cannot now be said. Almost all the evangeli- 
cal Protestant (as well as Roman) churches are, with 
more or less zeal and efficiency, taking earnest part 
in mission work. Yet it is probably true, as above 
suggested, that the giving for this is done by but a 
moiety of the members of the different religious 
bodies. 

At its rise, the Society of Friends did vigorous 
pioneer missionary work in various parts of the 
world. This was mostly, with them, individual 
rather than organized. Those times did not favor 
much organization for such purposes. After a long 
quiescence, the missionary spirit has been, withina 
quarter of a century, revived amongst Friends. It 
is a manifest sign, and a potent means for the pro- 
motion, of religious life. It is of the very essence 
of Christianity to follow the Master, in giving our- 
selves for the world; for men who suffer; for men 
who are in ignorance and darkness ; for those who 
know not the name of Him who came that the 
world through Him might be saved. Over and 
over again it may repeated, because it is true, and 
yet is not appreciated as a truth by all, that the 
church which is not a missionary body must die. . 
Strange indeed it seems, that there is one Yearly 
Meeting of Friends, that of Philadelphia, that 
withholds its sympathy from mission work, eveD 
among its;own members; under a fear lest it may 
not be done exactly in a manner supposed to com- 
ply with acertain (or uncertain) standard of usages. 


SS 
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Such a fear, we believe, is not of Christ. Follow- 
ing the language of one of the Early Friends, it 
may be said, that while danger is connected with 
the performance of such a duty, a much greater 
danger attends leaving it undone. 

‘Am I my brother’s keeper ?” was a question asked 
first by the murderer, Cain. Under the dispensa- 
tion of the Gospel, neglect is almost as great a sin 
as murder was at the beginning of the history of 
our race. The brotherhood of those for whom 
Christ died is as wide as the world. Yet, are we 
not, most of us, very much forgetting our brethren ? 

“«Tf,’’ as says a recent writer, ‘‘ on a given Sun- 
day we could close every Christian church in the 
land, and transport the worshippers for an hour 
into the wilds of Africa, the cities of India, or the 
agricultural fields of China, and let them spend 
that hour in seeing what are a heathen home,,a 
heathen church, and heathen living, we should 
count it the most spiritually profitable Sabbath of 
the year.” 

Among Friends in England, a Foreign Mission- 
ary Board has been able for several years to give 
definiteness and energy to the work, without any 
interference with the legitimate functions of Monthly 
and Quarterly Meetings. Organization for this 
purpose is as compatible with the principle of the 
Headship of Christ in the church, as is the organi- 
zation of the Meeting of Ministers and Elders, or 
of a Book Committee, or any other similarly ap- 
pointed body. One reason only exists for doubting 
whether an ‘‘ Associated Executive Board of Mis- 
sions,’”’ of all our Yearly Meetings, would add to 
the efficiency of such work, viz., the great distances 
through which our members and meetings are scat- 
tered in this country. This makes it difficult to 
bring together, without considerable expense of 
time and money, representatives of the different 
Yearly Meetings. Still, the experience of the As- 
sociated Executive Committee on Indian Affairs 
shows that it is practicable; and co-operation in 
such labor will be of much advantage to the work, 
and to the Yearly Meetings themselves. 

However, whether together or each in its chosen 
sphere, no duty presses now upon the churches, 
and their members, with more certainty or with 
greater weight, hand in hand with the Christian 
nurture and culture of our own children, than mis- 
sion work, at home and abroad. ‘‘ Pray ye there- 
fore the Lord of the harvest, that He will send forth 
laborers into His harvest.’? 








IN A PRIVATE LETTER from a member of Kansas 


Yearly Meeting, it is said: ‘‘ The Lord blessed us 
with a very good meeting this year; the best regu- 
lated Yearly Meeting we have ever had.” Many 
readers will have observed, in our last number, 
the encouraging account given by J. DeVoll of the 
prospects of this youngest of our Yearly Meetings. 








DIED. 


MOFFITT.—On the 27th of Eighth mo., 1885, at 
his home near Thomasville, Davidson county, N. C., 
David V. Moffitt ; an esteemed member and Elder of 
Springfield Monthly Meeting, in his 83d year. 

His family and friends have the consoling evidence 
that his end was peace—being gathered as a shock of 
corn fully ripe. He often spoke of the goodness and 
mercy of the Lord and of his hope in Him alone. He 
lived a calm and quiet, yet active and cheerful life, 
always ready to extend a helping hand and give a 
word of comfort and encouragement to others, His 
severe suffering for three months was borne with meek- 
ness and patience. 








NOTICE. 


THE dedication of the new building at Oak Grove 
Seminary, Vassalboro’, Me., and the re-union of past 
teachers and pupils, has, unavoidably, been postponed 
from the 5th to the 24th of the Eleventh month. 








KANSAS YEARLY MEETING. 





Our hoped-for report from our own correspondent 
not having yet arrived, the following account is copied 
from the Christian Worker : 

Fifth-day, Tenth mo. 8th.—Kansas Yearly Meeting 
began its sessions at Lawrence, at 2 o'clock this after- 
noon, with the Meeting on Ministry and Oversight, 
Throughout the whole sitting, there seemed to be an 
earnest desire for the Lord's blessing, and many 
prayers were offered. Elwood Scott addressed the 
meeting for almost an hour, with great power and in- 
struction. Quite a number of the Representatives were 
at first absent, but subsequently were in their seats, 

The evening meeting was largely of the character 
of a prayer and praise meeting. 

Sixth-day, the 9th.—Morning.—The morning de- 
votional meeting at 8 o'clock was a delightful occa- 
sion, and continued with much interest and with lively 
exercises such as are usual in these meetings, till near 

Ten o'clock, at which hour the Yearly Meeting for 
business assembled. Visiting Friends present with 
credentials, were as follows: Jonathan De Voll, from 
New York Yearly Meeting ; Geo. A, Lupton, Ohio ; 
Elwood Scott, Juseph J. Wakefield, James Mills, 
William West, N. J. Mills, Thomas J. Winslow, Levi 
Cox, Indiana; Enos Kendall, Western ; John Hammer 
and Levi D. Johnson, Iowa, 

Afternoon.—Prayer was offered and the congrega- 
tion sang a hymn. Dr. William Nicholson was re- 
appointed Clerk, and Dr. Samuel D. Coffin and Ed- 
mund M. Stanley, Assistants, 

Epistles were read from London, Dublin, and New 
England Yearly Meetings, and a committee on corres- 
pondence appointed. The following statistics were 
read as the summary from the subordinate meeting : 
Number of meetings, 64; members, 6,775; over twenty- 
one,-3,731; under twenty-one, 3,051; families, 1,113; 
parts of families, 618 ; births, 181 ; deaths, 64; received 
by request, 254; disowned, 17; recorded ministers, 
117; meetings without ministers, 15. Much counsel 











was given on the importance of establishing family 
worship, and forming a habit of individual private 
prayer. Most Friends attend to family devotions 
throughout the Yearly Meeting. 

Seventh-day Morning.—Prayer, song, teaching by 
Benjamin Hollingsworth and others, and testimony 
a by many, occupied the devotional meeting. All the 

devotional meetings, both morning and evening, were 
seasons of great blessing. Souls were saved and sanc- 
tified, and many important lessons of divine truth 
were impressively taught. The seasons of devotion, 
at the gathering of the business session, were generally 
favored with prayer and song. 

Ten o’clock.—Epistles were read from New York 

and Baltimore Yearly Meetings, The Representative 
Meeting recommended that Quarterly Meetings be 
liberal in caring for those who are appointed represen- 
” tatives to the Yearly Meeting who are not able to 
4 pay their own expenses, 
5 Men’s meeting then repaired to the women’s apart- 
ment, to unite in joint session, to consider the state of 
society, by reading the Queries and Answers, The 
counsel offered was mainly on the subjects of attend- 
ing divine worship, making a whole offering to the 
Lord, and honoring Him with our substance, time, and 
faculties. 

Afternoon.—Conference on Bible Schools, which is 
a regular session of the Yearly Meeting, devoted to 
this work. Samuel D. Coffin was Chairman, and E. 
Ellen Cherry Secretary. Reports were received from 
all the Quarterly Meetings except two, and they show 
the Bible-schools to be generally established, and ina 
flourishing condition, A. H. Pickering presented the 
claims of the Publishing Association, and the import- 
ance of giving it a hearty support. Edmund Stanley 
delivered an able address, full of instruction, 

(To be concluded. ) 
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had a prohibitory law among them, although not 
always carried out. 


New ENGLAND CENTENNIAL TEMPERANCE Con- 


VENTION.—A Centennial Temperance Convention, 
under the auspices of the Massachusetts Total 
Abstinence Society, was held in Tremont Temple, 
Boston, on the 21st and 22d ult. 
large attendance. 
on the first day and delivered the opening address, 
reviewing the progress of the century. 


There was a 
Rev. Dr. Dorchester presided 


Addresses were delivered successively during the 


forenoon session by Rev. Dr. Chickering, as repre. 
senting the old Massachusetts Temperance Society 
and the Congressional Temperance Society ; Rev. 
Edwin Thompson, Benjamin R. Jewell, Esq., and 
Mrs. J. Ellen Foster. At the afternoon session the 
speakers were Rev. A. A. Miner, Rev. E. S. Pot- 
ter, Rev. William Lawrence, and Rev. Dr. Dor- 
chester. “The evening session was addressed by 
Rev. Dr. Albert G. Lawson and .Mrs. Mary A, 
Livermore. 


* The second day Rev. Dr. Franklin Johnson pre- 


sided in the morning and delivered the opening 
address. Miss E. S. Tobey, Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, 
Mrs. M. O. Stevens, Rev. L. B. Bates, Rev. E. F. 
Merriam, and Rev. Dr. A. J. Gordon addressed 
the Convention during the morning session, A 
resolution offered by B. R. Jewell, Esq., urging 
the local school boards of the State to carry out 
the full intent of the law by putting temperance 
text-books in the hands of all the pupils, was 
adopted. 


At the afternoon session Elijah A. Morse pre- 


sided, and. the speakers were Rev. William M. 


Thayer, Bishop Paddock, Samuel R. McCready, 
Rev. Dr. A. H. Plumb, Rev. Dr. J. H. Twombly, 
and William Noble, Esq., of England. William 
H. Colcord, Esq., offered a series of prohibitory 
resolutions, which, after considerable debate, were 
tabled. 







AT THE Centennial Temperance Conference, in 
Philadelphia, a new element was officially recog- 
nized, the ‘‘ Catholic Total Abstinence Society.’’ 
Its president was present, and added the weight ot 


his testimony to that of others, while one of the 
vice presidents of the conference was an active 
leader of the T. A. B. Society. 
a Conspicuous for his gentlemanly bearing, refined 
expressions and keen wit, was a Canadian Indian. 
Although not invited beforehand to represent his 
race, he did speak impromptu when invited, saying, 
We are in the United States, and have been taught 
that the government of the U. S. has passed strin- 
gent prohibitory laws to prevent intoxicating Iiquors 
being sold to Indians (whether that has been car- 
ried out or not, he was not here to say) and from 
his standpoint he would say, if the National Gov- 
ernment can pass prohibitory laws for the Indians, 
he couid not see why it could not pass them for 
the whites as well. 

Another point which carried a heavy weight of 
responsibility with it, was: it has been claimed by 
this conference, that Dr. Benjamin Rush inaugurated 
the Temperance movement in the United States ; 
when the fact was, his people were total abstainers 
nearly 300 years before Dr. Rush, and that it was 
contamination with the whites that brought it 























































































































among them. Up to this time they have always 


At the evening session Hon. John D. Long pre- 


sided and delivered an address, followed by Hon. 
Henry W. Blair, United States Senator from New 


Hampshire. 
The convention, as a whole, was one of great 


interest.—Wational Temperance Advocate. 


Canon FarraR ON ToTaL ABsTINENCE.—‘‘l 
have no doubt some of us have become total ab- 
stainers because we believe that course to be the 
best for ourselves; others, to avoid temptation; 
and others because, in this age of luxury, they 
think it desirable to introduce some simplification 
into the luxurious elements of life. But the real 
reason, which, like the rod of Aaron, swallows up 
all the rest, is this ; that we have become abstainers 
out of a sense of shame and a feeling of pity. We 
have felt a sense of shame to think that mankind 
by hundreds and thousands are making of life one 
continuous degradation, and one slow approach of 
disease and death. We say out of pity, because 
we see women who are pouring vitriol into the 
roses of their womanhood ; but also because of 
those still more miserable, who become the slaves 
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of the brutality of husbands and of sons whom 
drink has maddened into fiends; and also out of 
pity to the children whose lives are sacrificed in 
hundreds to this awful Moloch, and who, to use 
the language of a former canon of Westminister, 
more than one hundred years ago, are ‘ not so 
much born into the world as damned into the 
world.’ It is out of pity for these men, women 
and children, and also out of pity for our country, 
which for more than two hundred years has been 
writhing in the folds of this hell-born dragon of 
drunkenness, and also out of pity for the 
whole race of men which goes on, generation after 
generation, cherishing in its bosom that which 
blights so many careers, blasts so much happiness, 
and which of all human evils is the most easily and 
most absolutely preventible. These are the grounds 
on which we are total abstainers. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 


FOURTH QUARTER. 
Eleventh month rsth, 1885. 
EFFECT OF JONAH’S PREACHING. Jonah iii. r—10, 


Gotpen Text.—The men of Nineveh shall rise up in the judgment 
with this generation and shall condemn it: for they repented at the 
preaching of Jonas: and behold a greater than Jonas is here 


Lu. xi. 32. 

Jonah was cast overboard by the sailors at his 
own request ; a repentant, humble man, accepting 
the fruit of his disobedience and willing to trust 
himself to God’s mercy rather than to cause the 
death of his innocent companions. He went 


LESSON VII. 


through all the sensations of death (ch. ii. 3, 5 and 
6), and then found himself miraculously preserved 


alive. Beginning to realize his deliverance his heart 
is filled with gratitude: the ‘‘ belly of hell’? is 
changed for him and his soul goes out toward the 
Lord’s ‘‘holy temple” (v. 4, 7). He feels that 
God has heard him and argues that He will yet 
further save him. In this hope he vows vows unto 
the Lord (v. 9), one at least of which surely was 
that if God gave him another opportunity of preach- 
ing to Nineveh he would obey. After three days 
and nights he was cast alive and uninjured upon 
the shore. 

Jonah iii. 1. And the word of the Lord came unto 
Jonah the second time. God gave to Jonah what 
he often withholds, a second opportunity. Like 
Peter (John xxi. 15—17) Jonah is not only for- 
given, but restored to his office, and receives anew 
his commission.— Perowne. 

2. Arise, go unto Nineveh, that great city. It 
was at that time the greatest city in the world—it 
even.exceeded Babylon in extent and population.— 
Lewis. It was to Western Asia what the Paris of 
Louis: XIV was to Europe: —Gerkie. The prophets 
Isaiah, Nahum and Zephaniah as well as Jonah, 
prophesied against its luxury and corruption. Raw- 
linson fixes the date of its downfall 625.—Layard, 
606 B. C. 

3. So Jonah arose and went to Nineveh. Nineveh 
was on the banks of the Tigris, 500 miles from 
Jonah’s home. The journey was both long and 
dangerous, but he no longer hesitated. He had 
vowed this vow and he hastened to pay it. Mow 
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Nineveh was an exceeding great city—margin ‘a 
city great unto God ” a Hebrew form of expression 
equivalent to an intense superlative. The Hebrews 
associated all greatness with God (cf. Ps. xxxvi. 6; 
Ixxx. 10). Of three days’ journey. This probably 
refers to its circumference. Its walls are said by 
ancient historians to have been 60 miles round and 
thick enough for six chariots to drive abreast on 
them. These statements were long looked upon as 
gross exaggerations, but the recent explorations of 
Layard, Botta and others place things in a different 
light. Four great heaps of ruins have been explored 
—two of them twenty miles apart. Scholars are now 
tending to the belief that these palaces were all 
included within the samé city limits, which would 
give an area of nearly 60 miles of circumference. 
This exactly corresponds with the statement of Dio- 
dorus Siculus—as well as with this one in Jonah. 


4. And Jonah began to enter into the city. The 
wealth and luxury, the pleasure and wickedness on 
every hand, must have amazed and perplexed the 
prophet, conscious of his utter loneiiness amidst a 
mighty population, of his despicable poverty amidst 
abounding riches, of his rough and foreign aspect 
amidst a proud and polished community ; there was 
enough to shake his faith. Yet he dared not a 
second time abandon his mission.—B/ackourn. Cf. 
I Cor. i. 27. A day’s journey. Jonah journeyed 
into the city for one day. Preaching as he went, 
and hindered by the crowds and excitement caused 
by that preaching, he would necessarily make but 
slow progress and accomplish but a small distance 
in one day. Yet forty days and Nineveh shall be 
overthrown. Cf. Gen. vi. 3 and 13; II Ki. xvii. 13, 
14; Gen. xix. 14, &c., &c. In all these instances 
the warnings were disregarded. Jonah’s preaching 
came with unusual force at this time, when rebel- 
lion was chronic in many provinces of the empire, 
and conquest was for the time giving way to de- 
fence.— Getkie. 

5. So the people of Nineveh believed God. It 
was not necessary to the success of his preaching 
that Jonah should be of the religion of Nineveh. 
Cf. II Ki. v. 3—5 ; viii. 7—10; xvi. r1o—15. His 
speech was not unintelligible, though it must have 
seemed to them uncouth and barbarous— Gethie. 
Their accusing consciences seem instantly to have 
responded to the charges made—‘‘ Remorse for 
the wrong and robbery of many generations was 
awakened.” —S/aniey. 

6. Word came unto the king of Nineveh and he 
arose from his throne and he laid his robe from 
him. The name of this king is uncertaig—no 
doubt he lived in the luxury and splendor to be 
seen on the bas reliefs discovered by Layard. Here 
the king is represented as magnificently dressed, 
often seated on a throne or chair supported by 
sculptured animals. Sometimes he is performing. 
the office of priest, offering incense or flowers to 
the Assyrian deities. Covered him with sack-cloth 
and sat in ashes—sack-cloth was a coarse dark 
cloth formed of goat’s hair. ‘This humiliation is 
specially striking in one who claimed the title of 
‘© The Great King.” See II Ki. xviii. 19, 28. 




















fast originated with the people (v. 5) and reached 





























agrees with this. 




















domesticated animals. The covering with sack- 
cloth is thus confined to those animals which were 
in man’s more immediate use, and had been the 
ministers of his pomp and pride, or the instruments 
of his violence.—Ferowne. The fast applied to 
a all. Yea, let them turn everyone from his evil way. 
a Is. lv. 7; Ez. xxxiii. 11; Is. lviii. 6, 7 and 10; 
a Zech. vii. 9. 10. And from the violence that ts in 
: their hands. Violence was their principnl sin. See 
Nah, i. 1 and iii. 1. 

9. Who can tell? Jonah had preached God's 
justice; he had not proclaimed salvation. So far 
as we know their only encouragement lay in the 
fact that they had been warned and not destroyed. 

10. And God saw their works, not their words 
ti but the ‘‘ works meet for repentance,” which they 
: did. And God repented of the evil. Cf. Jer. xviii. 
7—10; Ez. xviii. 21—23 and 27, 27. ‘*When 
they repented, the position in which they stood 
towards God’s righteousness was altered. So.God’s 
mode of dealing with them must alter accordingly 
if God is not to be inconsistent with Himself.’’— 
Fairbairn. 























































































































PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 











1. Jonah’s errand of mercy is especially interest- 
ing, as the first prominent expression of the Divine 
love to all mankind, found. in the Old Testament. 
— Gethie. 

2. What a wonderful object-lesson this repent- 
ance and sparing of a heathen city must have been 
to unrepentent Israel. II Ki. xvii. 13, 14 and 22; 
Hos. vi. 5, 6, 7; vii. 10, 14 and 16, &c., &c. 
See Golden Text. 

3. The nature and fruit of true repentance. 
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An Extract. 
THAT BOY. 














What shall be done with him? Nota surprising 
query from the lips of one who expects to find 
time to raise boys and do anything else. Up to 
nine years, as he frolics in the play-ground with 
his sisters in picturesque jackets and short pants, it 
requires no stretch of patience to treat all alike. 
But by and bye the soft hands grow rough, the 
pockets swell with nails, sticks and old knives, the 
knees wear out in ‘‘marble time;’’ skates are 
polished with the handkerchiefs, which are found 
. in rusty wads in overcoat pockets; and kite tails 
ws are manufactured with bran new strips of ruffling. 
Then, too, he keeps your heart in your mouth, as 
he responds to your call at the top of a fruit-tree, 
or leaps from a roof, or slides down the banisters ! 

While his sisters are behaving like ladies, with 
dolls and books and toys, he grows noisy and 
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8. By the decree of the king and his nobles. The 


to the king. And now wherever the prophet’s cry 
had penetrated the king’s decree followed. Herd 
nor fiock—There are said to have been large pasture 
: grounds within the city limits, and this passage 


9. But let man and beast be covered with sack- 
cloth. The word for ‘‘beast’’ here refers to 
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ruder every day. His childish beauty is usurped 
by a weather-beaten, freckled face, seldom clean, 
and surmounted by a head of hair that always 
‘‘needs cutting,’’ or has just been ‘‘cut too 
short !’’ His wrists and ankles w#// make unsightly 
exhibitions of themselves, unless the father’s purse 
can meet a frequent tailor’s bill. His voice grows 
harsh and manners ungainly. He will brag of 
‘*licking ”’ big boys, and blush like a peach when 
asked to sit down to the table with a guest. Un. 
less he can whistle, wrestle and kick, he is miser- 
able ! eo a ee ae 

The Divine Father foresaw this, when he placed 
mankind in families, and gave the ungainly lads 
into the hands of a mother, and filled her with a 
love with which He compares His infinite love for 
His creatures. This unfathomable heart has God 
prepared for a sacred resting place for the dear 
boy from ‘nine to sixteen.’? She will not be 
weaned by his waywardness, or heedlessness, or 
later sins. She delights in his rugged growth. 
She can go with her undiminished love, and the 
sweet grace of her womanhood, into that secret 
chamber of his soul, where none other but the 
holy Christ can enter. She is the only one to 
speak the gentle word of apology to the father and 
friends for the boy-ways—the vigorous outshoots 
of boyish frolics. She may teach him with lips 
like an angel’s the sacred mysteries of his physical 
nature, that his body is the temple of God and 
therefore holy. 

When he takes advantage of her wondrous love 
and acts the boor, she passes it by, knowing that 
the remembrance of her unspeakable tenderness 
and forbearance will bring him back to her side. 
Ah! the wise mother knoweth her power; with 
prayer, tact and patience she can defy the world 
for her boy. Of all earthly undertakings, none 
pays better than the brooding over an awkward 
lad. 

What shall be done with him? Why brood 
him, as none but a mother can. His destiny is in 
your hands. Bear with him. ‘Take an interest in 
his childish affairs. Coax his confidence, and 
then respect it! Go to his bed-side at night with 
a kiss and a blessing. Don’t mind if the baby 
and younger children do call lustily for ‘‘ mamma.” 
Your boy needs you most. Tuck him in and chat 
with him; above all, sometimes kneel and fray 
with him. If you don’t know how, arn. Never 
mind if your heart does fly and leap into your 
mouth. Kneel at his bed-side, and though he 
should pretend slumber, he will tell his wife of 
it, years after, with tears in his eyes. ; 
When your boy sees you are less offended with 
his rudeness, than grieved with his want of integrity 
—that you are in sympathy with him, he will make 
the mother’s great heart of love a resting place. 
He will never gd far astray, because he cannot 
forget whose idol he was, when in everyone else’s 
way and of no use; who was patient with him, 
when every one else blamed.— Christian Woman. 


— 





HE who injures another, injures himself. 
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RURAL. 


LOOK OUT FOR THE Potato Rot.—In Western 
and Northern Vermont and in New York potato rot 
is doing damage this year. It is the same disease, 
an exchange tells us, that first appeared in Ireland 
in 1847, and caused the great famine. It is a fungus, 
says the same authority, known as eronospora in- 
festina, which grows within the plant, filling the 
cells with white threads called mycelium. These 
threads bear small balls of capsules containing 
black spores, exceedingly small, appearing as fine 
dust. It is these black spores which discolor the 
potatoes when the capsules burst and liberate them. 

These spores are the seed from which new plants 
spring. ‘They remain in the soil in the diseased 
potatoes left in the ground, and in the diseased 
ground, thus infecting the land, and leaving a stock 
to propagate a pest for the future. As the decaying 
matter dies, the spores (which are much like the 
fine dust of the ripe puff-balls, or the dry smut of 
corn,) float off into the air, and are carried by the 
winds and spread over fresh ground; and so the 
infection spreads. To avoid this, the diseased pota- 
toes should be carefully gathered up and boiled (by 
which the fungus is killed) and fed to swine or 
fowls. The vines should be carefally burned, and 
never thrown into manure or compost heaps, for 
obvious reasons. For, should the diseased|potatoes 
be fed uncooked, the spores would pass out in the 
excrement, and so spread the infection. 

To prevent injury to sound potatoes, all the 
damaged ones should be kept apart; the sound 
ones may be kept in the usual manner, but should 
be well dusted with fresh, air-slaked lime, which, 
by its acridity will destroy any adhering spores. 
The drier the potatoes are kept the better, as dry- 
ness tends to keep the spores dormant. In selecting 
potatoes for seed only sound ones should be chosen. 
The cuttings should be rolled in air-slaked lime, or 
sprinkled with the pickling solution used for seed 
wheat to prevent smut (a similar’fungus). The so- 
lution is made of four ounces of sulphate of copper 
in one gallon of water, and the dusting of lime may 
be usefully given in addition. This disease is strictly 
contagious, and can only be avoided by destroying 
the spores, or by leaving a potato stubble in other 
crops for two or three years.—Jndependent. 


Care cF Horses.—If care was taken not to 
overload horses, and not to expect them to travel 
unreasonably fast, it would not be necessary to use 
the whip much, and, with the proper management, 
very light touches would be all that. was needed ; 
whereas we often see a horse Ae/d in tight, and the 
whip thoughtlessly applied, although it is not desired 
that he should go any faster. This treatment is 
very discouraging, and tends to fret and spoil the 
temper of the animal. 

The use of a tight bearing-rein for carriage or 
Other horses causes great suffering: it keeps the 
neck in an unnatural and painful position, and if the 
bit is not smooth it needlessly hurts the mouth,‘and 
sometimes cuts into the corners; it tends to many 
other evils, such as wasting the strength, injuring 


the wind, &c. ; it causes the lower part of the collar 
to press unduly on the windpipe, the top part being 
pulled forward by the horse throwing out his head, 
which he is obliged to do, as much as the bearing- 
rein will admit of, when pulling a heavy load. If 
a horse has the free use of his head, he can see 
impediments on the road, and, should he stumble, 
he would generally save himself from falling ; but 
he cannot do so with a bearing rein, as it renders 
him powerless to throw out his head for that pur- 
pose, and in no way assists him, as it falls with him. 
The bearing-rein also prevents a horse putting out 
all his strength, which may be proved by throwing 
it off the collar when ascending a steep slope or 
hill with a heavy load. 

It is desirable, also, to draw attention to the fact 
that horses are sometimes thrown down, when 
drawing: a heavy load, by an unexpected and 
thoughtless cut of the whip, given when they are 
doing their utmost. How much better it would be 
to notice if all was being done that could reason- 
ably be expected ; for even if the blow does not 
cause a fall, it must be very discouraging to the 
creature to be punished when straining every nerve 
to do the work allotted to it; it is not doing as we 
would be done by—a golden rule that may be 
extended to animals with advantage. 

When a horse falls and injures the knees, as soon 
as some water can be obtained (milk-warm is better 
than cold) carefully wash the dirt or grit away, 
and if more than the skin is broken, a veterinary 
surgeon should see him. If a horse falls and 
a vehicle is attached, get the harness and the 
vehicle pushed back, if possible (if it be a heavily- 
laden cart, care must be taken to4ift the shafts 
over the legs, by bearing on the back of the cart 
or otherwise). Many a horse is much more strained, 
bruised, and injured by endeavoring to rise before 
he is liberated than by the first fall ; the head should 
not be knelt on, but simply held sufficiently to pre- 
vent his knocking it about in his useless endeavors 
to rise. 

The owners of horses would do well to remem- 
ber the responsibility that rests upon them, as to the 
care and attention due from them to the animals 
they own, and that minister so much to their plea- 
sures, comfort, and profit. 


Horses are more delicate than some suppose, and 
many of the diseases with which they are afflicted 
arise from a neglect of proper attention to their 
needs and reasonable comforts. A horse should 
not be fed with hay from a rack over the head, as 
the draught beating down is injurious, and the 
dust, &c., from the hay is very likely to injure the 
eyes. When a horse is over-tired or unwell, and 
refuses his usual food, he will generally take a mash 
of oatmeal milk-warm. When a nosebag is used, 
it should be of a close texture, such as leather, at 
the bottom, but the top should be porous to admit 
of breathing freely; if the bag is on long the 
buckle should be altered, so that the horse may #o/ 
be obliged to toss the bag up to get at the food, 
which throws it into the nostrils and sometimes 
into the eyes. The stable should be well venti- 
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lated, but free from draught or damp; the floor 
should be smooth and nearly level; it should be 
well drained and light, for sudden change from 
darkness unto light is very trying to the eyes, and 
a damp offensive floor is injurious to the health. 
The litter to be used again should be carefully 
separated from that which is foul, well shaken up 
and dried, and the stall thoroughly cleansed, and 
when the stable is empty, the door, &c., should be 
left open to air it. 

If possible, the stall should be large enough to 
allow the horse to lie down comfortably in any po 
sition ; a tired horse will be glad to lie with his 
legs stretched out if he has room—a loose box is 
very desirable when it can be given ; if this cannot 
be done, then a light halter block should be used, 
and care should be taken to arrange the halter so 
that it may travel freely to allow the head to come 
easily to the litter, for rest and sleep are as needful 
as food and water to enable the animal to do the 
work required. When a horse comes to the stable 
wet, he should be rubbed dry before the cloth is 
put on; but a cloth should be put on when he is 
standing about in the cold. The legs, if very dirty, 
should be washed, and the hoofs examined every 
day for stones, and to see if the shoes are all right. 
When the weather is suitable, it is best (for 
many reasons to clean the horse in the open air. 

To enable a horse todo his work properly and 
without torture, the harness should fit well in every 
part, particularly the collar, and the bit should also 
fit well, and be so constructed as to give as little 
punishment as possible. 

It sometimes happens that a horse becomes res- 
tive ; in such cases every part of the harness should 
be examined to see if there is any cause.— From a 
Leominster Tract. 


BEET SuGAR.—Many who read our article in the 
Pruirie Farmer must have been surprised at the 
statement that Germany, alone, makes some six 
times as much real cane sugar as is produced in the 
entire United States, yet the former country grows 
no sugar cane at all! Also, at the statement that 
the whole of Germany is farther north than any 
part of the United States, excepting Alaska and a 
little strip on the northern edge of our Northwest- 
ern States and Territories. As before stated, after 
all allowance for variation in climate and isother- 
mal lines, there is no question that we have in our 
most northern tiers of States every requisite in soil 
and climate that is possessed by Germany for the 
profitable production of beet sugar. In the anal- 
yses made last year by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, beets which were grown in Northern New 
York were found to have nearly 15 per cent. of 
sugar, thus equalling the best beets grown in Europe. 

At present only two beet sugar factories are in 
operation in North America. One of these is 
located at West Farnham, in Canada, just beyond 
the Maine border, and the other at Alvorada, near 
Sau Francisco. In this establishment, during the 
last campaign, mearly one and a half millions 
pounds of sugar were made, the average yield per 
ton of beets having been more than 150 pounds. 
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The production of sugar from the sugar-beet has 
one great advantage over sorghum. In the latter, 
not only is the season of growth to be considered, 
but what is far more important, the season of manu- 
facture. In the sugar-beet industry little attention 
need be paid to the season of manutacture. The 
beets are so readily preserved that the manufacture 
can be continued through the winter, whether 
working in the mild climate of California or the 
severe one of Minnesota. 

The sugar beet, too, is happy in containing only 
one kind of sugar, viz.: sucrose. The amount of 
glucose in the healthy, ripe beet is so small as to be 
practically unappreciable. In the sorghum, as is 
well known, the percentage of glucose, 7. ¢., un- 
crystallizable sugar, is often so great as to totally 
unfit it for sugar-making. 

Upon the whole, then, the present outlook for 
beet-sugar is far more encouraging than for sorg- 
hum. ‘This is not said to discourage the sorghum 
industry, in which we have great hope, but simply 
to make known to our readers, as nearly as possible, 
the exact truth respecting this question, so import- 
ant to every farmer in the land. Of course, these 
great industries, the production of sugar for home 
consumption from the sorghum and the beet, will 
not grow to full maturity in a day. They will both 
have yet to pass through some trials, occasionally 
discouraging ones, perhaps, before they will reach 
the highest measure of ‘success. American enter- 
prise and capital will be equal to the emergency.— 
Prairie Farmer. 

Tuinninc Fruir.—Dr. Jabez Fisher, of North- 
ern Msssachusetts, tells the editor of the Farm 
Journal, that the operation of thinning fruit should 
be commenced when the fruits are from one half 
inch to an inch in diameter. Begin by removing 
so as to leave, first, no two specimens growing 
from the same spur, and no two so near together as 
that they will be likely to touch each other when 
full-grown, leaving, in all cases, the best one of a 
cluster ; second, no specimen that is deformed or 
is so injured in any way that it will be sure to be- 
come deformed as it grows; third, no one that 
shows injury by any insect; and, fourth, no one 
that is materially smaller than the average of the 
remainder. Dr. Fisher has been remarkably suc- 
cessful. He has practiced thinning fruit for many 
years. But will this pay? To answer this question 
it is first to be considered what it costs. Supposea — 
Beurre d’Anjou pear-tree, the spherical head of 
which measures from twelve to thirteen feet in 
diameter, and occupies, say, 1000 cubic feet of 
space to a set crop of 4000 pears. If all were left 
to mature they would measure, possibly, fifteen 
bushels, that might sell for $2 per bushel, or $30. 
If, now, the crop be thinned to one-half its number, 
the product would be likely to measure eleven 
bushels, that would be worth fully twice the price 
of the others, or $44. If the crop should com- 
prise but 1500 specimens, giving about ten cubic 
inches of space to each, the product would still 
be ten bushels, fully worth $5, or $50 for the 
whole. 
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From the Christian Union. 


A NEW POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


—_— 


With the exception of two or three men, it will 
be difficult to name any more advanced thinkers in 
the new school of political economy than Dr. A. H. 
Bradford, Dr. Washington Gladden, and Dr. New- 
man Smyth. The demand for a larger discussion 
and a better light upon this subject 1s emphasized 
by the following extract from a private letter re- 
ceived by the editor of Zhe Christian Union from 
an "eaadg in one of the foremost colleges of the 
land: 

“I have been teaching political economy for 
three years, and with ever-increasing difficulty. 
The logical conclusions from its accepted premises 
are as hard, cruel, godless, as ‘they are irresistible. 
It has been impossible for me to reconcile the 
teachings of economic science with my faith that 
God rules the world. Wrestling with this problem, 
I have worked out gradually this solution: That 
the existing economic laws are the necessary out- 
come of a science whose axiomatic basis is selfish- 
ness; that to these laws of selfishness Christianity 
forever opposes the law of self-sacrifice ; that eco- 
nomic laws are not to be blindly accepted as 
sovereign, but resisted as unjust. I cannot tell you 
what an inspiration it was to me to find my tenta- 
tive theories reinforced by the teachings of Christian 
Socialism. Iam reading with the greatest interest 
everything that appears on this subject in Zhe 
Christian Union. Can you help me by suggesting 
books and authorities ?”’ 

We are glad to be able to announce the existence 
of two organizations which promise to do much to- 
ward meeting this demand. The first is the ‘ In- 
stitute of American Civics,’’ with its head-quarters 
in Boston. Henry Randall Waite is its chief ex- 
ecutive officer. Its first public meeting was held on 
the 16th of July, in connection with the American 
Educational Association, at Saratoga. Its object is 
to promote the study of politics rather than of po- 
litical economy, but the two are so intimately in- 
terwoven as to be practically inseparable. The 
other organization, as we have intimated, is still in 
the process of formation. Professor Richard T. 
Ely, of Baltimore, Md., is one of the foremost 
among those interested in creating it. Its purpose 
1s to promote by publication, agitation, mutual con- 
ference, and study, and thus accumulated observa- 

‘tion and investigation, a new political economy 
which shall recognize in man some other and higher 
motive than that of self-interest; which shall ac- 
knowledge the aphorism of Professor Ely, ‘« From 
a purely scientific standpoint, we do not live for 
ourselves alone, but for one another as well as our- 
selves ;” which by combination shall give character 
and dignity to a new science, liable without such 
combination to be ignored by the public as the 
vaporings or the idiosyncrasies of individuals ; 
which, ina word, shall aim forcibly and efficiently 
to meet and supply the demand which De Tocque- 
ville has interpreted ‘‘ A new science of politics is 
needed for a new world.” 
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THE REVISED BIBLE. 


After all the discussion of the Revised Version 
of the Old Testament, which has been going on so 
briskly since the publication of that work, it has 
become increasingly evident that the Revised Ver- 
sion of the Old Testament has been accepted by 
the readers of the English Bible as being a closer 
approximation to a true popular version of Scrip- 
ture than was the Revised Version of the New Tes- 
tament. This, of course, is quite aside from the 
question of the relative merits of these versions as 
respects exact scholarship, But the Revised Ver- 
sion of the Old Testament shows a judicious regard 
for the usages of the English language, and for the 
needs of English readers, which gives it a higher value 
than that of a mere literal translation. And where 
the Old Testament revisers have departed from the 
familiar rendering of the Common Version, the 
change has been for the better. Even where the 
attack has been fiercest upon the New Revision, on 
the ground that the changes made have not been 
radical enough, it has been freely conceded that 
the New Revision marks a great advance upon the 
Common Version. That, indeed, is undeniable, 
at least among competent judges. Errors in the 
Old Version have been corrected, archaisms cleared 
away, inelegancies have been changed for more re- 
fined expressions, and, as a result of the whole, the 
merely English reader is now in a better condition 
than ever before to understand the English Bible. 
It is easy to pick faults in the work of any body of 
men,—especially in the work of men bound by the 
conditions which were distinctly imposed upon the 
revisers,—but it is not so easy to gain a fitting 
sense of the great debt which this generation owes 
to the patient and devoted scholars who have given 
us the best version of the Bible which either Eng- 
land or America, or, indeed, the modern world, 
has yet seen.—S. S. Zimes. 


SHEEP AND Goats.—The reference made in a 
recent number of Zhe Christian to our Lord’s 
declaration with respect to the final severance 
being as when a shepherd ‘ divideth his sheep from 
the goats,” reminds me of what I myself witnessed 
outside the walls of Jerusalem, which shows the 
illustration has reference to a daily recurrent cir- 


cumstance. It was at the earliest dawn of a spring 
morning that my attention became arrested by 
flocks of sheep and goats, intermingled, issuing 
from the caves underneath the city that serve as 
folds, where both had passed the night herded to- 
gether. After some little distance from the walls 
had been traversed by the promiscuous throng, the 
shepherds were seen to take their stand on some 
higher ground, when, responsive to a peculiar 
piping sound made by them, goats and sheep in- 
stinctively began to stream asunder, one on the one 
side and one on the other, like as divers parties 
separate at the division call of a Legislative As- 
sembly, until obedient to this one and the same 
kind of voice, each kind had run to its own kind, 
and sheep and goats previously intermingled were 
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become separated into two distinct flocks. These 
the shepherds. proceeded to lead away to different 
pastures. for, though both are collected together 
for the night, no sheep are allowed by them to feed 
with the goats during the day. This I have seen 
stated in books, but not having met with any allu- 
sion to the previous intermingled state of the flocks 
during the night, and their separation by the shep- 
herd’s voice at the dawn of day, I thought others 
like circumstanced might feel with myself how our 
Lord’s teaching gains by observing facts that are 
still of daily occurrence.—WILLIAM BEcK—/From 
The Christian. 








Many say that the times are changed, and what 
suited one generation will not suit another, and yet 
we need no new Bible for the 19th century. The 
familiar promises that fell upon the spiritual ears of 
men and women before our day are still fresh and 
comforting to their children, when they are willing 
likewise ‘‘ to be taught of the Lord.” The externals 
of Quakerism may differ, for its minor testimonies 
were more needed in the 17th century than in our 
own. But the essential truths ‘* opened ’’ to George 
Fox and his immediate followers are unchangeable, 
and we may as well give up our separate existence 
as a people as repudiate any of these. The church 
and the world need that they should be maintained 
by a living experience.—/nferchange. 


HE is an accountant who can cast up correctly 
the sum of his own errors. —Di//wyn. 
From the (London) Christian. 
THE GOOD EARL. 

















Thy country ill can spare thee, Shaftesbury ! 
Proud lawgiver of mercy to the poor, 
Reclaiming tracts of lost humanity, 

First step of brotherhood at many a door; 


Who from thy lofty height of studious ease, 
And proud ambition’s noblest vantage ground, 
Descended to avenge earth’s miseries, 

And stagnant depths of desolation sound, 


No law of mercy but leapt forth from thee, 

No galling yoke but thou wert first to hear ; 
Thy sovereign freedom was to set men free, 
Thy noblest landscape was the human tear. 


Thy grand heroic form all sorrow knew, 

The ragged outcast wrung that knightly hand, 
Thy footstep was the coming of the dew 

To heal the burden of a fainting band! 


Thou hadst a statesman’s far prophetic eye, 
Thy noble utterances, majestic, slow, 
Inspired the patriot to live, not die— 
Stern warrior, warring with all human woe. 


Yea ! every inch a warrior, all life long ! 

God’s hero with the lighted marble brow ; 

The holy thunder of that warning tongue, 

The dauntless form! Who leads to victory now ? 


Three sorrowing generations mourn thy loss, 
Grand pioneer of a triumphant band 
Of dauntless souls that start from Calvary’s cross, 
To heal the hidden sorrows of the land, 

CHARLES A, Fox, 


Albion, N. Y. 
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GIVE! GIVE! 





The sun gives ever; so the earth, 
What it can give, so much ‘tis worth, 
The ocean gives in many ways— 
Gives paths, gives fishes, rivers, bays ; 
So, too, the air, it gives us breath, 
When it stops giving, comes in death, 
Give, give, be always giving ; 
Who gives not is not living, 
The more you give, 
The more you live, 


God’s love hath in us wealth upheaped, 
Only by giving is it reaped, 
The body withers, and the mind 
If pent in by a-selfish rind. 
Give strength, give thought, give deeds, give pelf, 
Give love, give tears and give thyself. 

Give, give, be always giving ; 

Who gives not is not living. 

The more we give, 


The more we live. — Selected, 
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TURNING. 








BY CARRIE W. BRONSON, 





From romp upon the Autumn hills 
Home sped our Mabel maiden, 
With shining eyes, and tumbled hair, 

And arms with treasure laden, 


‘«I’m living with the leaves!” she cried. 
“See how the wind has tossed me! 

I thought I’d come and let you know, 
For fear you’d think you'd lost me. 


“ The lovely leaves! They hang all night 
So chilly in their places, 

That when the sun comes out, you see, 
They let him burn their faces. 


‘“« That’s how they turn so bright and red ; 
And ever since I knew it 

I’ve staid and staid out there with them 
To see if I could do it. 


“ It would be such a lovely’ thing ! 
And, Mamma, I was certain 

You'd like a little Autumn girl 
To hang up on the curtain, 


“So I’ve been standing in the sun 
Until I felt him burning ; 

And, only look now at my cheeks! 

I do believe I'm turning |” 

_ —dndependent, 
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INFLUENCE. 








Throw a pebble on the stream, 
See the widening circles gleam ! 
Each one clasps a sunny beam, 


Do a kindly deed, and shining 
Influence opens round it, twining 
In each curve a heavenly lining. 


As a rose in gentle living _ 
To the air its sweetness giving 
Does not feel its whole achieving, 


So, heart of love, thy faithful clinging 
Knows not how its fragrance winging 
Wakes the desert into singing. 

Jutia K, WING. 
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